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How Patagonia Helped 


By CHarRLes J. FINGER. 


T was in a country school in a Staffordshire village 
named Brewood, but pronounced Brude, that I first 
heard a story read aloud from a reader, and I sat 
entranced that such wonderful things could be. Until 
then I had thought that books were a sort of furniture, 

most effective when half a dozen of them were laid on the 
round table at certain distances apart; but the Brewood 
schoolmaster, whose name was Pearson, opened a vista 
for me and thereafter I read enormously, my first book 
being entitled Hid in a Cave; my second, The Basket of 
Flowers ; my third, Lost (or maybe Adone) in London. Yeats 
later literary ambition filled me. It was—to be sufficiently 
spacious—in days when we read Jules Verne and the 
Boys’ Own Paper, when Hume’s Mystery of a Hansom Cab 
and Rider Haggard’s King Solomon’s Mines set us all agog ; 
when it was a feat to bicycle from Brighton up to London 
ina day ; when we were still talking about how an Oxford 
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crew rowed from Dover to Calais in a little over four hours ; 
when Professor Baldwin was startling the world by 
dropping from a balloon in a parachute, when one could 
go to any country without a passport ; when Greely and 
his men of derring-do had come out of the Arctic after 
tremendous adventures; and my literary ambition was 
to be the author of something in a school reader. But it 
seemed, apart from poetry, essays, and such fanciful stuff 
as the Vision of Mirza, which excited me strangely, com- 
pilers of school readers had their eye, chiefly, on those 
who had set foot in lands where white men were something 
like curiosities, and mastered natives by predicting eclipses 
or doing feats of legerdemain ; or who, like Bates and 
Waterton, were botanical enthusiasts. So, for a while, I, 
having neither money nor voyagers’ arts, became a map 
traveller, taking tremendous voyages up the tributaries 
of the Amazon, across Australia, or following Magellan 
and Drake. 

Now, as I have said in another place (Seven Horizons), 
I and my friends were of an extreme catholicity in our 
reading. We could, and did, jump from Morris’s News 
from Nowhere to the Newgate Calendar, from Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho! to Ainsworth’s Rookwood, then, by a 
natural transition, to a weekly serial called Black Bess 
published by one Harrison, of Salisbury Court, in Fleet 
Street (“ All back numbers in print with splendid coloured 
pictures gratis,” read an announcement), which ran for 
three or four years, the first series ending with Chapter 
MCXXXVI, with Dick Turpin, the King of Highwaymen, 
at the end of the hangman’s rope, bold and defiant to the 
last. So I went from the Hakluyt Society’s book on 
Sarmiento and his voyage through the Magellan Straits, 
to Jules Verne’s Voyage Round the World, where the diligent 
Captain Grant crossed Patagonia under the leadership of 
the Indian Tekla. After that Patagonia, for me, was the 
desired land, the one place in all the world where adventure 
waited. 

How I got there does not much matter. More 
important is the fact that because I got there and stayed 
for six years, I came to count among my friends and 
correspondents both R. B. Cunninghame Graham, and 
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W. H. Hudson (what glorious letter-writers both were !), 
and they thought that much of what I had gathered might 
well be put in print. 

But there is this to be said: It is close on fifty years 
since I landed at Cape Negro in Patagonia, believing it to 
be a land uninhabited by white men. Instead, I found it 
well settled along the coast by Scots and English who 
had taken sheep and cattle there from the Falkland Islands. 
But inland, from the shores of a crooked gulf that runs 
inland from the Pacific to Bahia Blanca or not far from 
there, it was a no man’s land inhabited by Patagonians, 
Tehuelches and Araucanians, equestrian Indians, all very 
friendly and hospitable. And how clever they were in the 
making of feather mats, the piecing of guanaco skins to 
make a capa neatly sewn with ostrich sinews, the catching 


and taming of horses, hunting with bow and arrow, and 
boledores ! 


As for white men outside the settlements, or 
estancias, they were of the old and noble breed that pro- 
duced Eirick the Red, Drake and Cavendish, Ibn Batuta 
and Barthema. They were adventurers who went alone 
or in twos, Danes, Norwegians, Irish, what not. Some 
were gold seekers, others hunters, others catchers of wild 
horses, some who cared for nothing except to see how 
places were. With some I rode hundreds of miles ; with 
others I camped for a few days. And nearly all had tales to 
tell, either of what had befallen them, or what had befallen 
others, though—and it is characteristic of the breed— 
no man was hero of his own story. And there were times 
when we who roved foot-loose spent a night or two at an 
estancia, and, maybe, would be invited and persuaded to 
lend a hand with the sheep shearing, which lasted six weeks, 
for in that glorious time and place an unemployed man 
unable to find employment was as rare as an angel with a 
drawn sword. So there would be more fraternizing and 
new friendships, other yarns and scraps of true and un- 
recorded history, other adventures planned. 

But, look you, there were no racial or national 
jealousies or prejudices. There was hospitality everywhere. 
There was time for friendship. I am sure that, perhaps 
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Illustration by H. C. Pitz for Give a Man a Horse (Harrap) 
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because men were thrown on their own resources, men 
down there were more than usually capable of judging 
with fairness and reasoning with accuracy. And what 
did I gain that I have used in my literary work? This, 
I think. A conviction that when unhampered and tolerably 
free, certainly when free from want, the qualities or virtues 
inherent in men are exactly those which were glorified in 
song in ancient days—courage, truthfulness, and loyalty 
to comrades. Therefore there was an entire absence of 
artificiality, conceit, or affectation. 

Now in Tierra del Fuego I found something else. 
That was a true no-man’s land in those days though a 
dictator named Popper had a concession on the east coast 
granted by the Argentine Government, and a convict 
settlement was on Isla Staten, and a missionary settlement 
in Ooshooia was conducted by a modern saint named 
Thomas Bridges. It was my belief, when I first landed 
there, that it was an unknown land; so as I walked 
across bush-grown land without road or path, I thought 
of David Livingstone, of Daniel Boone, of Du Chaillu 
and Mungo Park. The dream of being the first man 
somewhere died one evening when, crossing the Santa 
Maria Mountains, I looked down on a far sweep of land 
with a bay in the distance, seeing the country like a map 
outspread. But, looking more closely, I saw a smoke 
plume, three miles away: and Indian camp fires were 
always mere glimmers, not for warmth but as means to 
open shell fish. Still, I expected nothing more than some 
wanderer like myself. But when I got to the fire, an hour 
later, I found a friendly, black-bearded gold hunter named 
John Johnson, a Norwegian, with two Chilean com- 
panions. That night, while we were eating deer meat, 
I asked Johnson how long he had been there, expecting 
him to say a week or a month. But he answered, “A 
little over twenty years,” which, when I had done a little 
mental arithmetic, taught me that he had been there 
when I was three years old ! (I met, later, an old fellow who 
had seen Darwin and the Beagle). Presently Johnson told 
of other early adventurers ; and, much later, I learned of 
other earlier ones, notably that friend of Shakespeare’s, 
Thomas Lodge, poet and dramatist, for I had to get 
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away from Tierra del Fuego to learn about its history. 

To be sure Tierra del Fuego gave me a few stories 
besides a knowledge of the country which I used in some 
of my books, but what it did chiefly was to wreck my 
belief that I knew anything at all about earliest explorers. 
For example, had anyone asked me to name the European 
who had brought China in touch with Europe, I would 
have answered, unhesitatingly, Marco Polo. But with a 
realization that there were unofficial explorers, one belief 
after another fell. For as far back as 250 B.c. Chinese had 
penetrated Western Asia and Syria. Marco Polo found 
Jews and Nestorian Christians in China. Marcus Aurelius 
(A.D. 121-180) had sent Roman soldiers to the Chinese 
Emperor. In 605 Hsuan-Tsang had walked west for tens 
of thousands of miles to see how places were. Then 
Barthema found the Spiceries before Magellan, and a 
Filipino named Enrique was the first man to go round 
the world. Anyway, John Johnson was the man who set 
me on the track of a fascinating quest, and out of that 
quest grew the books Valiant Vagabonds, Distant Prize, 
Courageous Companions (which brought me an impressive 
money prize from Longmans, the publisher), and my 
Life of David Livingstone. 

But there is something else. Coming into contact 
with Indians, Chileans, Aryentinians, Gauchos, 
descendants of Scots, seamen and others, I heard many 
quaint tales. They were told to children, for the taste 
for tales is well developed everywhere. Corresponding 
with W. H. Hudson and R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
I was persuaded that at least some of those tales were 
worth while setting down in print. So came Tales from 
Silver Lands (which was awarded the Newbery medal), 
‘Tales Worth Telling, and another book soon to appear, 
Golden Tales from Far Away. Also setting forth those 
fundamental virtues which were held in high esteem when 
scops sang to chieftains and warriors, and which I found 
in men of the open, I wrote A Dog at His Heel, Give a 
Man a Horse, and (also forthcoming) Fighting for Far. 
If I have put on to my pages something of what those 
sound and wholehearted fellows were in real life, then I 
am both lucky and grateful. 
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Hans Christian Andersen 
By Paut Hazarp. 
Translated by Caroline Stanley 


F, by some fancy, one had to choose the Prince 
of writers for children, my vote would go to 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

He was born on April 7th, 1805, at Odensee, in 
Fionia, a little fishing village, on the edge of the grey 
waters of the Baltic. From his father, tne carpenter who 
was so poor that he made his marriage bed out of the 
remains of a funeral bier, and from his mother who sang 
the old Danish songs to him, he inherited that love of the 
soil which nothing could eradicate. When he was fourteen 
years of age Copenhagen welcomed him, and if ever a 
city bent lovingly over one of her adopted sons, did 
justice to him, guessed at the genius that was stirring 
obscurely in his soul, it was she. The tailor’s calling did 
not suit him—he wanted to be a dancer, a singer, an actor. 
He found protectors to help him, to maintain him and to 
send him to college. An ungainly youth, too tall, too 
thin, with his big nose, big hands, big feet, he was as 
ridiculous among the small boys of his class as a gawky 
cygnet among pretty ducklings. He was sent to the 
university, and obtained a scholarship to complete his 
education by travel round the world. And when, after 
innumerable essays, stories, poems and novels, he produced 
in 1837 his Adventures For Children, to be followed by 
so many admirable fairy-tales, all his fellow-countrymen 
trembled with joy. 

I have made the pilgrimage ; I have discovered his 
living memory. The old lady who receives me, emaciated 
by age, moves her hands as if to call up and group together 
the fragments of the past: she smiles on him through the 
shadow. “ He used to sit in this corner near the window, 
and whenever he had written a new fairy tale he used to 
come and tell it to us children—I was his little Louisa. 
For us he used to cut up paper with his scissors— 
kings and queens, crinoline ladies, clowns, landscapes, 
arabesques. How big his hands used to seem to us! Thev 
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were skilful, those big, heavy hands, and the scissors in 
them never made a mistake. Look at this portrait of him. 
The writing which you see underneath is his own: ‘ Life 
is the most beautiful adventure!’ Look at these fans. 
On each stick is the autograph of a famous man—it was an 
idea of his. This screen was made by him during an 
illness. He took pictures from newspapers and magazines 
and stuck them together to make a whole scene: a panel 
of the screen for each country—here is France.” In the big 
white-panelled drawing-room, the windows of which 
open on the flower market, on the fish market, on the 
castle, on the heart of Copenhagen, nothing is changed. 
Andersen could knock at the door, wearing his high- 
crowned hat, carrying in his hand his umbrella, his 
inseparable friend: he could resume his familiar place 
and begin the story of the nightingale or of the intrepid tin 
soldier. In going through the streets where he wandered, 
in gazing on the old houses on which he loved to look, 
in crossing the thresholds which he crossed, in accompany- 
ing him step by step, one follows one of the most beautiful 


existences that man has lived in this world: it began in 
poverty, it knew desperate and vain effort, it filled itself 
with beautiful, exotic pictures, with passionate loves for 
ever betrayed, with great consoling friendships—it ended 
in glory and is crowned with immortality. 


Andersen is a king of writers because in the slender 
framework of his stories he has known how to introduce 
all the settings of the universe ; it is not too much for the 
children. You will not only find there Copenhagen and 
its brick houses, its great red roofs and its copper-covered 
‘domes, and the gilded cross of Notre Dame which glitters 
in the sunshine; Denmark with its marshes, its woods, 
its willows which bend in the wind, its sea present every- 
where ; Scandinavia, Iceland with its snow and ice, but 
also Germany, Switzerland, Spain, bathed in sunshine, 
Portugal, Milan, Venice, Florence and Rome, Paris, city of 
fine arts, city of revolutions. You will find there Egypt, 
Persia, China, the ocean to the very depths in which the 
sirens dwell, the sky over which passes the whiteness of 
the great wild swans. It is a marvellous “ picture-book ” 
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which the moon makes up by relating what she has seen 
in the mountains, on the pools, through the windows 
of human habitations, everywhere that her melancholy 
blue light gently glides, flickers and dies away. If the 
present is not enough call forth the past; Pompeian 
villas or barbarian palaces of the Vikings. If the real 
scene is not enough, look at the magical settings which the 
fairies construct. If your eyes are not sated with the 
countless spectacles of nature, close them ; in your dreams 
will appear the luminous shadow of truth, changing, 
moving, more beautiful than the beauties of the day. 

In these feats of imagination others perhaps will 
be able to equal him, but there are certain values which 
have, as it were, been revealed to him, which belong to 
him personally—a sumptuous gift, an original present 
which he has made to childhood, enchanted pictures which 
they will only find with him, and the memory of which 
will enchant them for ever. Our own children hardly 
know what snow is: those of Naples or of Granada never 
see it except in the distance, high on the mountains : 
hardly has it appeared before the eyes of the little Parisians 
when it is transformed into soot and mud. And where 
could they find the vision of frozen immensity ? Andersen 
has opened to them the fairy kingdoms of ice. What a 
strange beauty there is in his painting of the cold ocean 
where icebergs float like sea monsters! What a sight is 
revealed to the fifth siren sister who learns to know the 
world under the aspect of the winter sea! 

“It was the fifth sister’s turn. Her birthday fell just in winter. 
And so she saw things which the others had not seen. The sea 
appeared quite green: huge blocks of ice floated in it which were 
like pearls, she said, but pearls as big as the church belfries built by 
men ; they appeared under the most extraordinary forms and sparkled 
like diamonds.” 

Again, there is winter in the town covering the 
windows with those curtains of frost in which the children 
must breathe holes if they want to see the house opposite, 
winter which makes the fingers blue, which numbs the 
limbs of the little match-seller, which makes Knud, the 
loving one, pass from his dreaming to eternal sleep ; 
winter which fills the snowman with pride since he thinks 
his glance is enough to hurl the sun below the horizon ; 
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winter on the sand dunes, which the storm seems to drive 
back inland in waves of sand which cover the village 
chapel: the Ice King, as he reigns in Lapland, almost 
burying men and beasts, lord of a naked immensity— 
those are a few of the pictures which Andersen lavishly 
offers to the children. 


Thanks to him we have seen, seen with our own eyes, 
the Snow Queen all icy cold: her eyes shine like bright 
stars. With little Kay we have fastened our sledge to her 
all-white sledge; she has made us sit beside het; we 
have glided over the surface white as cotton-wool, and 
then we have hurled ourselves into the air ; we have passed 
over forests and lakes, over land and sea; beneath us an 
icy wind was blowing, wolves were howling, the snow was 
sparkling ; above us flew black ravens cawing ; and far 
above shone the great white moon. So we arrived at the 
Queen’s palace : 


“The walls of the castle were of whirling snow and 
the doors and windows of the cutting north wind. There 
were hundreds of rooms formed by whirlwinds of snow : 
the largest stretched several leagues; all were lighted 
up by the aurora borealis. But how empty and cold they 
were in their icy brilliance! Never was there the smallest 
diversion here, as, for example, a little hopping-dance for 
which the storm would make music and where the bears 
would dance on their hind legs showing their good manners. 
No games, no musical party or reception for the daughters 
of those gentlemen the white foxes. Empty, vast and 
cold were the Snow Queen’s apartments. The aurora 
borealis gave such a good light that one could distinguish 
everywhere when it was at its highest point and when 
it was at its lowest. In the midst of this empty and limitless 
hall of snow there was an ice-covered lake. This ice was 
cracked into a thousand pieces but each piece so exactly 
resembled the other that the whole constituted a real work 
of art. In the middle the Snow Queen was installed ; she 
called the lake the mirror of reason and said that it was the 
only one and the best one in the world... .” 
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We were lucky if, in all that snow, our hearts were 
not frozen, as happened to little Kay. 


“ Little Kay was quite blue with cold, almost black 
even, but he did not notice it, for with a kiss the Queen 
had made him insensitive to cold and his heart hardly 
differed from a piece of ice. He moved a few pieces of 
sharp, smooth ice about, arranging them in a hundred 
different ways, as if he wished to make something of them, 
just as we try to make different figures with the pieces of a 
puzzle. Kay’s figures were very artistic. His was the ice 
game of intelligence. He made complete figures, forming 
whole words, but he never succeeded in forming the word 
which he wanted, namely, ‘ eternity.’ ” 


We are fortunate at least if, as in the story, some 
little Gerda has followed us to the world’s end, to the 
Snow Queen’s palace, and with her warm tears has melted 
the block of ice: fortunate if, by love, she has enabled us 
to work out the puzzle and to discover the missing 
word. . . 

Andersen is a King because nobody has known how 
: penetrate the souls of creatures and things as he has 

one. 

The fact that animals have an intelligible language is a 
fact that Andersen and the children know best of all. 
When the cat says to little James, “ Come with me on to the 
roof; put one paw here, another a little higher; come, 
raise yourself up; see. how I do it—nothing is easier,” 
little James understands the cat perfectly. And the 
language of the dog which, not satisfied with barking, 
expresses himself also by his eyes, his tail and his ae 4 
body, has no secret for him. We can admit that plants 
speak ; after all, why should not Mother Elder and Father 
Willow exchange confidences, like everybody else? The 
ep are real chatterboxes, they murmur about nothing 
at all. 

But what is more unusual and more delightful is to 
see lifeless things become animated and to hear them 
speak. Not only toys, not only the china shepherdess 
on the mantelpiece making a curtsey, not only the Chinese 
figure which is installed on the bracket and which nods 
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Illustration by J. Kiddell-Monroe for 
In His Little Black Waistcoat (Longmans). 
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its head as it surveys you, but that innumerable. company 
which the indifferent call “ things,’ moves, becomes 
agitated, employs speech and fills the air with its laments 
and its songs. Everything is alive; the sunbeam which 
dances through the window, the branch of the apple-tree 
in its spring attire, the furniture in the drawing-room, the 
gardener’s tools, the kitchen utensils, the bracket, the 
broom, the plates and even the matches, although they are 
somewhat restricted. Of all the objects you can imagine 
there is not one which does not desire to chat with his 
neighbours and divert himself in society; at night you 
think there is nothing afoot ; it is then, on the contrary, 
that silent creatures are at liberty to talk, then that motion- 
less creatures feel their feet itching and gambol gaily. 
The arithmetical problem dances on the slate, the letters 
in the copy book move about and complain of being so 
badly outlined. 


When one is a child and hardly knows how to speak 
one understands marvellously the language of hens and 
ducks, of dogs and cats. They speak to us as clearly as 
father or mother. One even hears one’s grandfather’s 
walking-stick neigh when one makes a horse of it, and one 
sees on it a head and legs and a tail. But once one is grown 
up this faculty is lost. Yet there are some children who keep 
it longer than others ; one says of such that they remain 
great babies... . 


Great babies—or geniuses! On this last inter- 
pretation let us thank Heaven that Andersen remained a 
child. If some people wither all that they touch by analysing 
or dissecting, Andersen on the contrary animates and 
vivifies. On the mountain tops, on the highest peaks he 
feels Vertigo fixing his glances on him to make him totter 
and to hurl him into the abyss. In the depths of the 
crevasses dwells the Queen of the Glaciers ; she demands 
her victims, one hears her voice. He is never alone; 
he is always surrounded by a crowd of little lives, a crowd 
of creatures which observe him and spy upon him. He is 
only an actor, perhaps a little better endowed, in an 
immense comedy in which a swarm of other actors take 
part. All the others—the oak tree, the house, the butterfly, 
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the wave, the piece of wood, the tombstone—like him and 
with him rejoice or suffer. Perhaps it is an hallucination 
which is not entirely voluntary, and perhaps not. entirely 
false, if it does nothing more than translate the mystery 
of being and the constant vibration of things. 


How strongly one feels here the imaginative power of 
the north, all steeped in sensitiveness ! How different it is 
from that of the south, which cuts each thing out in definite 
outline, against the pure radiance of the sun! Under that 
cloudy sky, where the light is always timid and grey, even 
on the brightest days, one realizes the value of uncer- 
tainties and confusion. The cruelty of too clear a vision 
does not come to contradict a man when he thinks he sees 
grinning faces among the tree roots, when he peoples 
the sea with phantoms gently drawn against a greyish 
background. If he projects himself outside, as the law of 
our being requires, he does it with less pride and authority. 
He is not quite sure that the tricks of his imagination are 
anything other than himself. It pleases him to welcome, as 
though coming from elsewhere, the appeals that he lends 
to the universe. Undecided, he allows their own character 
to things as if to raise them to himself, as if to find friends 
on his pale and empty horizon. He lifts animals up to his 
own level, respectful towards life. Why should they not 
have the right to be themselves? Although the storks 
are in appearance all alike, dressed in black and white and 
wearing red stockings, why should they not have their 
personality ? Why should not the birds, in the woods or on 
the plain, have different characters as they have different 
plumage ? 


And by a transition which passes from manifest life 
to the hidden life, why should one not try to surprise the 
individual soul in each object ? If it is only a diversion it is 
at least generous and compassionate. That old street 
lamp which has shared in the existence of human beings, 
which was useful to them in dispelling the dangers of the 
night, seems to have a will ; it struggles obstinately against 
the wind and the rain ; an intelligence, for it is interested 
in the adventures of the passers-by to whom it lends its 
beam; a sensitiveness, for it suffers when it sees un- 
happiness around it. Its ambition is to endure, to persist 
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in its existence, it has a horror of annihilation. And 
so On, continuing the dream, multiplying it to infinity. 
The collar is proud of his smooth splendour ; the teapot 
professes to be delicate and can only sing when she is 
warm ; the silver shilling if told that he is only a false 
coin quivers with indignation. 

When one emerges from reading the fairy tales one is 
not quite the same man one was on beginning them ; one 
would willingly become, as Rimbaud says, a fantastic 
opera. One asks of the waving wheat what emotion makes 
it tremble. Where are the white clouds going as they hurry 
past? Are they betaking themselves in their light attire 
to some celestial feast in the palaces of Prince Azure ? 


But of all his titles to supreme kingship the finest and 
noblest is this. There is much sorrow in the world, thinks 
Andersen. The women you love do not love you in 
return; they say they are quite willing to be a sister to 
you, but that is not the same thing. They become great 


singers, or they go abroad, or they marry someone else— 
they forget you. There is death, too, which is very badly 
devised. Parents die young and there are their little ones 
left alone in the world—how they are going to suffer! 
We always feel ourselves insecure, at each moment we are 
dying ; everything passes—the palaces of the Czsars and 
the books of the poets. Animals are scarcely any happier 
than we and as the dog said when he was put on the chain, ' 
“ Things in this world are not reasonably arranged either 
for dogs or men.” 

one even knew why it would be a consolation, but 
the book of life is difficult to read. The wise man succeeds 
in deciphering a few chapters, though not the last, which 
treats of the departure to the unknown. It would need the 
philosopher’s stone to illuminate the lines with a brighter 
light ; where shall we find it ? It is said that all evil comes 
from the fault of our first parents, but how explain that 
they committed it ? 

To these doubts which exercise your mind when you 
walk alone or when you cannot sleep there adds itself the 
folly of mankind, for the number of fools is very great. 
Each believes himself above his condition, and is swollen 
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Illustration by Alec Buckels for Tales of Four Pigs (Faber). 
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with pride. The snowman, when the evening comes, 
imagines to himself that his imperious glance has forced 
the sun to plunge underground; the thistle claims to 
descend from an illustrous Scottish family ; the Portuguese 
duck believes itself of a superior clay and disdains all those 
which are not Portuguese ; the nettle proclaims that she is a 
distinguished plant since one extracts a delicate muslin 
from her leaves. And so on, by degrees even to including 
the fools who admired the Emperor’s invisible clothes. 


Too much work not only hardens the hands, it risks 
embittering the soul. Those who need not work risk being 
selfish and cruel. There are girls who walk on bread so 
as not to muddy their shoes, like little Inger. And as for the 
daughter of the King of the marshes, that double nature 
which is in us all! 

“A frightful charm weighed upon the little maid. In the 
daytime she was as delightful as an elf, as a daughter of the sun, but 
she had a wild and wicked character. At night she would become 
a horrible frog, and then she was gentle and humble, she would 
groan and her eyes would fill with tears. There were two natures 
in her which exteriorly as well as interiorly alternated with the course 


of the sun.” 

In short, all that would not make a very fine show if one 
knew the truth of things and one might say with the 
gingerbread seller : 

“I had in my shop window two young gingerbread people— 
one was a man with a hat, the other a girl without hat. They had a 
human face on one side only and it was unnecessary to consider 
the other. Indeed men are the same, and it is not good to look upon 
their obverse side.” 

That is the thought of the story-teller in love with 
nature, the animator of “ things ” who has himself trodden 
the path of sorrow. Andersen is not one of those who, 
with teeth chattering, declare that it is always warm on 
earth ; he knows what living means. He faces resolutely 
the problem of evil and the problem of existence. But far 
from being discouraged by the truth he seeks to bring it 
out more clearly, to face it fully; the truth troubles one 
when it is only half perceived. 


The consideration of our existence, indeed, makes 
him realize that we are in a transitory state from which we 
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cannot pass except by will, by faith and by love. The 
world of human beings is never complete—it is for us to 
raise ourselves to the supreme realities which await us and 
at least to prepare ourselves for them. Love, an ideal 
value, is stronger than absence, stronger than grief; it 
accomplishes all miracles, including that of resurrection. 
It is the vital urge, the presage of eternal life. By love 
enchantments cease. By love which brings his daughter to 
him, the King of Egypt is brought back from the gates of 
the tomb—the oracle had foretold it: ‘“ Love produces 
life ; from the greatest love is born the highest life ; it is 
love alone which can save the life of the King.” By love, 
by total sacrifice, and without any return, the little siren won 
immortality. Real evil consists of sins against the spirit, 
lack of goodness, lack of humanity. Real good is the 
aspiration to a superior state in which men of goodwill 
will be admitted, and animals, yes, animals, too. “ The 
animal is, like man, a creature of God, and I firmly believe 
no life will be lost ; each creature will receive the happi- 
ness which it is susceptible of receiving.” 


There was once a frightful toad which had in its 
head a splendid diamond ; it always tended towards the 
best. “‘ Look for that precious stone in the sunshine, 
if you can distinguish it there. You will not be able to do so, 
the light of the planet is too strong. We have not yet the 
light that is needed to recognize ourselves in the midst 
of the marvels which God has created. But we shall have it 
one day. And then it will be the finest of the fairy-tales 
—it will be true... .” 


It is from that inner life that the substance of the 
fairy tales comes; it is from that comes that vibration 
which conveys itself to the soul of the readers, it is from 
that there comes finally a striking character of serenity. I 
know only one author who, all differences apart, produces a 
like impression. Manzoni, like Andersen, only permits the 
distress into which the recognition of evil casts him to pass 
to the state of pathetic outlines, he overcomes this state of 
doubt, and by faith arrives at serenity. Both, facing the 
theatre of the world, remain at peace; they even permit 
themselves humour and gaiety, because they hold the secret ; 
“ Have faith and hope—they will in no wise deceive you.” 
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Both move from preference towards the humble because 
the hierarchy established in this fleeting world is only an 
illusion destined to be replaced by the higher law of 
justice. “‘ The love of the Creator is infinite and embraces 
equally all that lives and dies in Him.” “ All creatures are 
equal before the infinite love of the Almighty and the same 
justice governs all the universe.” In both one feels the 
stir of the same Biblical inspiration. 

The man in the fairy tales places himself at his window ; 
he hears the swallows and storks returning to Denmark for 
the beautiful summer days, he listens to his friend the wind. 
Or else he mingles with the crowd and listens again ; from 
what the gingerbread seller says, from what the eel-fisher 
says, from all he draws profit. In his own way he tells 
again these stories which move him to smile or to some 
emotion ; he bestows on them a lyrical and dramatic twist, 
which is always simple and which is entirely his own. He 
adorns them with the most vivid or the most tender colours, 
and lending them wings he sends them to the very confines 
of the earth. But he charges them, too, with intense feeling 
that, doubtless adding itself to all others, is the decisive 
merit which explains their great power. 

Children are not mistaken about them; in these 
beautiful tales they find not only their pleasure but the law 
of their being and the sense of the great r5le which they have 
to play. They also are subject to grief ; is there any greater 
sorrow than that which one feels for the death of a doll ? 
Pain is something which they feel vaguely around them and 
within them ; but that keen suffering is never more than 
fleeting, the touch of it does not disturb their serenity. 
What they are charged to bring to the world is a renewal 
of faith and hope. If the human spirit were not each time 
refreshed by these young and trusting forces what would 
become of it? Those who come to take our place are 
arriving ; here the little ones begin again to adorn the 
earth, all becomes green again, life finds again reasons for 
living. Andersen, impregnating the poetry of his fairy 
tales with an invincible belief in a better future, adapts 
himself to the souls of children, puts himself in harmony 
with their profound nature, associates himself with their 
mission ; he maintains, with them and by them, the ideal 
forces which save humanity from destruction. 
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Illustration by Phyllis Bray for A Traveller in Time (Faber). 
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The Open Forum 
LIBRARIANS AND TEACHERS 


Dear Mr. Eprror, 


I did so enjoy “A Teacher’s” article in the July 
number of the Junior Bookshelf, and I quite intended to 
take up her challenge to “ come forward and state clearly 
what has been offered to teachers by children’s librarians ” 
in time for the next number, but the war arrived with new 
and urgent problems, work grew, staff diminished, and there 
was no time. I hope that my reply is not too late. 

Surely “ A Teacher ” has answeted her own question 
by admitting her lack of knowledge of modern children’s 
literature. As she says, “even the keenest teacher cannot 
hope | to keep up-to-date with modern juvenile publica- 
tions.” Last year, according to the English catalogue, 
the number of new children’s books was neatly 1,000. The 
librarian has every facility for finding out about these 
publications ; publishers send us their catalogues auto- 
matically and travellers are only too willing to show us 
specimens. We know where to look for reviews and by 
reading these—and the books themselves—we can 
gradually build up a body of bibliographical information 
about children’s authors and their works. The children’s 
librarian should be, in fact, a specialist in children’s 
bibliography, and it is this expert knowledge which we 
have to offer the teacher. 

The use to her of this knowledge is obvious—she is 
vitally interested in the private reading of her pupils. I 
have been repeatedly told by teachers how much a child’s 
own reading affects his writing, both by extending and 
stimulating his ideas and by helping his expression. I have 
also been told that lazy and backward children have 
made considerable efforts of their own free will to read 
library books because they are attractive to look at. 

Then there is the question of the Brazil-Westerman 
type of book. Both the teacher and the librarian deplore 
the chain reading of this class of book, but if such authors 
. are refused the child something equally attractive to him 
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must be substituted. “A Teacher” admits she has only 
the classics to offer, but these do not meet the case. Per- 
sonally I believe that the children’s classic is best 
appreciated by the child if read aloud to him. Moreover, 
the majority of these books do not deal with modern 
life and the child of 11-14, whose literary diet consists 
of Brazil and Westerman, wants to read of a world he 
knows, he likes to identify himself with the hero or heroine, 
but the teacher has not time to extract the best of the 
books from the spate of each year’s publications. This is 
the work of the children’s librarian. 

It is seldom realized what a small number of books 
the average child reads. If you estimate one book a week 
from 7-14, and actually this is a high figure, the number 
read during this period is 416. Surely no educationist 
would wish one of these to be anything but the best. 


The children’s librarian can also do a considerable 
amount for the teacher by introducing parents to the best 
books. As “ A Teacher” says, the modern parent is a 
keen, live person, anxious that her child shall have the best, 
but where can she obtain the necessary information ? 
The ordinary bookseller is of very little help. Very often 
he does not even stock the best books. I remember trying 
to buy a copy of The Family at One End Street just after it 
had been awarded the Carnegie Medal for the best children’s 
book of the year, and the assistant at the large bookshop 
to which I went had never even heard of it. 

Every year in Derbyshire we hold displays at our 
branches of the books included in our children’s book list, 
so that parents and teachers may see what we have to offer, 
and lately we have always included in the list the names 
of the publishers and the prices of the books. I believe 
many children have to thank the displays and this list for 
the book presents they have received. 

We can also help the teacher to build up her own 
school library. Most schools are short of money and want 
to make any grant they have go as far as possible. They 
want to know the best editions to order. It is easy for the 
children’s librarian to obtain on approval various editions 
if she has not already considered them when ordering for 
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her own stock. The best books are not all published in 
England, and many teachers do not know of the delightful 
publications of certain American firms. I remember 
talking to a teacher of a junior school who took a keen 
interest in Scripture, but who had never heard of the 
Petersham’s books of Moses, Ruth, etc., neither had 
he seen their Christ Child nor Dorothy Lathrop’s Animals 
of the Bible. 


We can also help by supplementing the school 
library. By co-operation between teacher and librarian 
it is possible for loan collections of expensive and detailed 
works on specialized subjects to be available in the school 
library when they are of immediate interest. 


There are other aspects of “ A Teacher’s ” article on 
which I should like to dwell, but it would merely be to 
endorse her opinions. Throughout this letter I have 
claimed for the children’s librarian a knowledge of children’s 
books which I believe in many cases is lacking. This is, 
I think, due to three causes: an insufficient book fund for 


the children’s section, lack of proper technical training for 
those who are children’s librarians, and the bad organiza- 
tion of the children’s service generally. What I should 
like to have discussed in this reply was the sentence: “ If 
libraries were inspected the predilections of the examiners 
would dictate policy, and possibly the children’s library 
would disappear altogether.” 


Yours sincerely, 


B. M. MAKEPEACE. 
(Derbyshire County Library). 


[Miss Makepeace has not read the article quite correctly. ‘A 
Teacher ’ wrote, “ Let librarians come forward and state clearly what 
has been offered to teachers and by them rejected or incompetently or 
insufficiently utilised”? —Editor. | 
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American Notes 


BELIEVE the attitude in this country to Book Weeks, 

as they are conducted in America, is one partly of 

tolerant and rather supercilious amusement and partly 

of wonderment. And yet these Book Weeks achieve 

something that we should very much like to see 
achieved in England—nation-wide co-operation with a 
view to bringing books to the eyes of every section of the 
community and stimulating that community to buy, 
rather than to borrow, books. 

America has recently had its Twenty-first Annual 
Book Week (Book Week has always meant Children’s 
Book Week), and it is difficult to imagine any member 
of the children’s book buying fraternity failing to be 
brought into the orbit of the book publicity that is pre- 
valent throughout the country during that week. 

It began in 1919 as a booksellers’ effort to increase 
sales of children’s books and it was hoped that other 
bodies, with no axe to grind, would bend their energies 
to the task also. Libraries and women’s clubs, schools, 
and magazines with a nation-wide circulation, were 
approached. They saw the benefits of the idea, and very 
soon Children’s Book Week was a national event. One of 
the ideas was to raise the standard of children’s books, 
to produce better books that would replace the poor and 
mediocre ones. Another was to help parents to choose 
good books and to convince schools that wide recreational 
reading was no less important than the text-book work 
done within the school walls. 

To-day the children’s book departments of publishers 
and booksellers are profitable ones, and a wealth of 
beautiful books for children is published year by year. 
It is generally admitted that Children’s Book Week was 
one of the best ideas the book trade ever had. 

That the week is now a community idea is evident 
from the fact that Governors of States, Mayors of cities 
and Directors of Education issue special proclamations 
and statements urging the people of their communities to 
join in observing the week. These proclamations and 
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statements receive a good deal of attention in the Press 
and so help to make the people conscious of Book Week, 
of books and of reading. 

The radio joins in and this year no less than seven 
national broadcasts have been given during the week, 
several of them for school use. New York Public Library 
gave two programmes and the week closed with a pro- 
gramme of dramatisations staged by the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Then there are the magazines. There are quite a 
number of magazines in America, all with large circula- 
tions, that are intended for young people. All of these 
play their part, together with library and book trade 
periodicals and parents’ magazines. ~ 

Support also comes from numerous organizations that 
are interested in work with young people ; such bodies as 
the American Association of University Women, the 
Association of Childhood Education, the 4-H Clubs 
(U.S. Department of Agriculture), the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Guides, the American Library Association, 
the Parent Teachers’ Association, and so on. 

Book shops and department stores have special 
displays, children’s parties, puppet shows, concerts, 
lectures. There are special book fairs in schools. All the 
publishers’ children’s book editors, librarians, authors and 
aftists are roped in to make the Book Week a success, 
and on the whole a very good time is had by all. 


All this, you may say, is so American. And you will 
be right, it #s so American, and perhaps could not be 
duplicated in this country even if we should wish it to be. 
But the fact remains that this country-wide publicity, 
this tumult and shouting, this endeavour to concentrate 
a nation’s thoughts on books for children, does achieve 
something. It makes the people book-conscious, it gives 
them an unrivalled opportunity of seeing the best children’s 
books, and ultimately leads to more sales, and, what is 
more important, more sales of books that without some 
such effort may never come to the knowledge of the mass 
of the parents, aunts and godparents who are now 
thinking about buying Christmas books for their charges. 
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Hodges for Columbus Sails (Bell). 
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A treat in store for English readers is a sequel to 
The Good Master, by Kate Seredy, which has just been 
published in America. I suppose that some delay in pub- 
lication in this country may be occasioned by the war, 
but good things are worth waiting for. The Singing Tree 
is the title of this new volume, which has the same 
attractive format as The Good Master and the same beauty 
in illustration. The following review of it from The Horn 
Book will give some idea of the theme of the story: “ The 
great Hungarian ranch where mischievous Cousin Kate was 
tamed and steadied in The Good Master is the scene of its 
sequel, which finds Kate grown older but still with 
bounding spirits. Jancsi, too, is more responsible but 
happy and gay as ever. In the midst of their schooldays 
and their carefree village gatherings the blow of war 
falls upon them, the World War of 1914. With The Good 
Master and Kate’s fathet gone to fight, Jancsi becomes 
the young master and shoulders the care of the ranch. 
War-conscious as we now are, the story becomes almost 
painful when this secure and joyous family group is 
surrounded by the horrors of warfare. But it makes a 
great plea for peace.” 


One of the minor directions in which the war is 
affecting the book trade is through the prohibition of 
importation of foreign children’s books. Already most of 
the titles in Scribner’s excellent autumn list are almost 
out of stock and there seems little likelihood of further 
supplies being available until after the war. No doubt 
Appleton and Lippincott will experience the same diffi- 
culty. We are informed also by Combridge, of Birmingham, 
who have for a number of years interested themselves in 
the importation of the best of America’s books for children, 
that they are unable to import any new titles, and will 
not be able to replenish their stocks of the titles they 
have already handled. They tell us also, perhaps making a 
virtue of necessity, that they are entirely in agreement 
with the motive behind the prohibition, the desire to 
limit to absolute essentials the exportation of British 
currency. 
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Whether the recent wide circulation of European 
and American children’s books with their high standard of 
illustration and production has done its work remains to 
be seen, but a fairly careful examination of this autumn’s 
British productions makes us more hopeful. Our 
impression is that this year’s output shows a great advance 
in these two aspects of books for children. 


It is pleasing to note that Eve Garnett’s Carnegie 
Medal winner, The Family From One End Street, has found 
an American publisher. Several publishers turned it down 
as being “too English” in interest, despite the 
enthusiasm of many critics and librarians (and children) 
who read it in the English edition. It was reviewed in the 
A.L.A. Booklist, which is an unusual honour for an 
English book not yet published in America. 


Mrs. Bishop (née Claire Huchet), the author of 
The Five Chinese Brothers, which is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue, was the first librarian of L’Heure Joyeuse, the 
first children’s library in France. Subsequently she worked 
under Anne Carroll Moore in the New York Public Library 
children’s room. It is quite customary for American 
children’s librarians to turn their hand to the writing of 
books for children, frequently with very happy results. 
Another successful librarian-author is Mabel Leigh Hunt, 
of Indianapolis Public Library, who has written a number 
of Quaker stories that are now very well established. 





WANTED 





The Editor will be grateful if any subscribers who may 
have spare copies of Vol. 1, No. 1 will forward them to him. 
These will be paid for at the rate of 1s. 6d. each. Several 
copies are wanted to complete the files of certain American 
Libraries who began their subscriptions after Vol. 1, No. 1 
had run out of print. 














HARRAP BOOKS FOR ALL BOYS AND GIRLS 


For Seniors 


Science Marches On 


Foreword by S. W. Wooldridge, D.Sc. (Univ. of London). 
WALTER SHEPHERD tells of the mysteries and progress 
of science through the ages. Praised by Lord Rayleigh, 
F.R.S., Prof. A. M. Low, and other eminent scientists. 
Though written for grown-ups it is “ strongly recom- 
mended to every fifth and sixth-form pupil in the 
term preceding the School Certificate Examination 
in General (or any other) Science.’”’— Junior Bookshelf. 
With 219 Illustrations. 8/6 net. 


Give a Man a Horse 


CHARLES J. FINGER, author of A Dog at His Heel, tells a 
stirring tale of the open prairies of South America. 
Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. 6/- net 


For Juniors 


Adventures of Puffin 


URSULA MORAY WILLIAMS tells of the strange and exciting 
adventures of a puffin and a toy dog, with the charm 
that distinguished Adventures of the Little Wooden Horse. 
Amusingly illustrated. Ages 5-9. 5/- net. 


A Treasure Box of Stories for Children 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER has arranged forty stories by 
classic authors, introducing each one with delightful 
comments. ‘* Delicious Miscellany”’—Times Lit. Sup. 

Ages 10 upwards. 7/6 net. 


Storms on the Labrador 


HEPBURN DINWOODIE’s rousing story of a lumber mill 
and fishing in Labrador. A small Indian dog, Cracky, 
influences the lives of all the characters. Junior Book 
Club recommendation. Ages 10-14. 5/- net. 


A Gallery of Children 


A. A..MILNE. These stories, illustrated by A. H. Watson, 
are characteristic of the famous author in their humour 
and sentiment. Ages 5-8. Third Printing. 3/6 net. 
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The New Books 
BOOKS FOR TWO LAPS 


Arpiey, P. B. The Hedgehog Twins. Illus. by 


E. C. Ardley. 49 pp. — Oblong, cloth 
back. Collins ‘ , , ‘ 


Hate, K. Orlando, the Marmalade Cat; a trip 
abroad. \llus. by the author. 32 pp. 14} x 103, 
boards. Country Life. ‘ , ; 6/- 


Monrog, J. KIppDELL-. In His Little Black Waistcoat. 
Illus. by the author. 48 pp. 15 X1II 
boards. Longmans . : ; ; ‘ 6/- 


I was tempted into treating these three books together 
because they have one thing in common and because they offer 
certain interesting points of comparison. They are all large; 
they require a two-foot rule to measure them, and one of them 
has been described by another reviewer as “ colossal.” May 
Lamberton Becker has aptly described this sort of book as 
“for two laps’ because they comfortably lie open across the 
knees of both grown-up reader and young listener as they sit 
side by side. 

I have often wondered why books are made so large, but 
I have to confess that one of these three items would have been 
far less attractive to me had its pages been smaller. In His Little 
Black Waistcoat, the “ colossal” book deserves that term only in 
respect to height and breadth. It is very thin and has a very 
fragile binding. On the other hand, its pictures are superb, and 
to me this is the most attractive picture book of the year. One 
feels that the artist drew her pictures and then decided what 
size of page was required to do them justice. She wanted 
adequate space around and about them, and I think the publisher 
was fully justified in giving us this “ outsize’ in books. I found 
myself standing the open book on the mantelpiece and then 
stepping back to get a longer view, and each time I open the book 
my enthusiasm is no whit diminished. The story is of a young 
Panda who seeks a playmate among the other animals. 

The next book in point of size is the second volume of 
adventures of Orlando, the Marmalade Cat. The artist of this book 
likes a full page, and I feel that however big a sheet of paper 
she had before her she would fill it. 

I am not complaining—she would fill it with lots of detail 
that children like ; she would fill it with bright colours, with 
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lots of amusing people. But I wish Miss Hale were not so fond 
of yellow. After looking through the book several times I felt 
that I should shriek if I saw anything else coloured, even remotely, 
like the “‘ marmalade” cat. One feels also rather confused by 
the mass of things that are heaped (I almost said “ jumbled ”’) 
together on these pages. Orlando goes to France by sea and 
returns by plane and parachute. The story is much too adult in 
mentality for young children, though, no doubt, they will like the 
pictures. 

The Hedgehog Twins, which is the third of a series dealing with 
the Hedgehog family, is a great relief after the violence of 
Orlando’s colourings. Miss Ardley uses softer shades altogether, 
blues and greens and pinks, and the style is more traditional. 
When the first of the series appeared three or four years ago it 
stood out as one of the best picture. books of the year, but things 
have moved since then ; there have been many excellent picture 
books on the market, largely, no doubt, owing to the importation 
of more European and American specimens, and now Miss 
Ardley’s books must take a place some distance down the scale. 

The Hedgehog Twins would have lost nothing by being much 
smaller in format. 

In none of these three books is the story anything like so 
good as the pictures. 





FOR YOUNGER READERS 


BisHop, C. H. The Five Chinese Brothers. Illus. by 
Kurt Wiese. 48 pp. 107}, oblong boards. 
Oxford : P ; : , - , 2/6 


The whole-hearted and naive exaggeration, and the element 
of repetition suggests that this story is a folk-tale or that the 
author wrote it at a time when she was strongly influenced by 
folk-tales. It is delightfully humorous and will appeal strongly 
to young readers. The pictures by Kurt Wiese, always at his 
best on Eastern subjects, have caught the spirit of the story 
perfectly. Though simple in the extreme, they are full of 
expression. This is certainly one of the best books of the year 
for the youngest readers. 


De Jone, M. The Big Goose and the Little Duck. Ulus. 
by Edna Potter and Marguerite Butler. 168 pp. 
84x63}. Heinemann . e . ‘ ‘ 5/- 


This is a 3 story about a pet goose who lives on a 
farm and proves himself so useful that grandpa gives up his 
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idea of roast goose (and duck) for dinner on his eighty-eighth 
birthday. Children of seven and eight years of age will enjoy it, 
and it can well be read aloud to the younger ones. The print is 
large and clear and the illustrations are simple and effective. 


Epwin, M. Rownd the Year Stories; The Winter 
Book. Illus. 102 pp. 7}x5. Nelson. ‘ 2/6 


A splendid little volume of ten-minute nature stories 
completing the set of four seasonal books in the series. This 
fourth book embraces animal activities in December, January 
and February, and tells instructive stories of an eel, deer, thrush, 
cat, robin, squirrel, tit, fox, sparrow, salmon, badger, rabbit, 
and house mouse—thus the Contents List with delightful chapter 
headings, individualizing each creature by an apt “ Christian ” 
name. Happy, intimate tales, they are meaty with nature lore, 
but so digestive that they will be consumed with the relish of a 
delicacy by 8-10-year-olds. |The four coloured and thirteen 
black and white illustrations are by a well-known young nature 
artist. 


Knicut, M. F. Mr. Tittlewit’s Holiday. Ullus. by 
the author. 154 pp. 735}. Pitman . ; 5/- 


This appears to me to be an unusually good piece of work, 
garnered from the same garden as the Wind in the Willows, 
and a happy successor to the author’s Laughing Hour. The 
illustrations march most fitly with the story. 

Mr. Tittlewit Mouse pays a visit to his country friend, 
Mr. Nouggygum, Field Mole, happily arriving when all the 
woodland creatures are excitedly preparing for the wedding of 
Mr. Sandypaws and Widow Beenaween. Glow-worms light the 
paths under the arches of the grass stems; Grasshopper plays 
music from his Book of Songs ; Tomtit delivers the invitations ; 
Spider weaves the bridal veil. Eight to ten-year-olds will love 
this book and remember it. 


Lewitr-Hm. The Football’s Revolt. Illus. by the 
authors. 28 pp. 119, boards. Country Life 5/- 


What happened when two footballs, in revolt against 
being kicked about so viciously, stayed up in the air is the simple 
theme of this deliciously funny book. These two Polish artists 
who illustrated Locomotive so beautifully have an irresistible 
sense of fun and have conveyed this to us in this book in coloured 
lithographs. 





OUR OWN 
AFFAIRS 


By K. GIBBERD. An 
extremely interesting and 
readable book about ‘* how 
democracy works ”’ in this 
country. Brought up to date 
in the last chapter : Britain 
at War. A _ book for all 
libraries. 4s. 6d. 


BEN- The Story of a Cart-horse 


A. G. Street writes: ‘‘| found this first the only 
children’s book which describes farming people 
and farming methods correctly. A most attractive 
book for children.”’ 


DENNIS 
THE DRAGON 


By NOEL STREATFEILD. 


A charming little story about a 
dragon who wanted to be a man. 
This story will be loved by all 
children of all ages. The 
coloured illustrations are by the 
author’s sister, Ruth Gervis. 
3s. 6d. 
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Lovett, D. A. Toby Twinkle. Illus. by W. Trier. 
183 pp. 8x5}. Cape , ; ; , 5/- 


Good books for younger boys (8-10) are scarce, but I 
believe this one exactly fills the bill. For one thing Toby is 
recognisable as a human boy, kindred spirit to many another 
and nearly always in trouble—but with no self-consciousness. 
His adventures are exciting and do not sound manufactured. 
They involve burglars in a country mansion, a queer man who 
lived in a cave,a night watchman, police and a good many 
other interesting people and they follow one another rapidly, 
inevitably, excitingly. 

Toby’s troubles are never plastered on. It is plain right from 
the first words of the book that he was in most unpleasant cir- 
cumstances, such as any boy would want to get out of and his 
escape is only to be expected. Once he starts running away, 
he has to keep on—or be caught—so the adventures develop. 

The author recounts the story quietly and easily, with a 
reassuring air of detachment which adds conviction to it. If 
this is her first book, she is to be the more warmly congratulated 
on an excellent piece of work. It has humour, plenty of common- 
sense and a steady grasp of reality. The characters are credible 
and the ending comes as a splendid, satisfying surprise, although 
fair warning has been duly given at an early stage in the book. 

Trier’s drawings are generally very good indeed, lively 

. yet simple, bearing out the spirit as well as the general trend of 
the story. They would not offend the dignity of a small boy, 
nor seem too childish to his elder brother. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Lyncu, P. The Grey Goose of Kilnevin. Wllus. by 
J. Keating. 285 pp. 8x5 %. Dent . ; 6/- 


This is, I believe, the first story in which Patricia Lynch 
has really done herself justice and fulfilled the promise of her 
earlier books. She has given full sway in it to her fine imagina- 
tion, which is lively and sensitive, and has used her excellent 
comprehension of human character to substantiate her invention. 

It is a satisfying story. Its values are true. No matter which 
way they are added up, they tally. 

The little girl Sheila is a perfect heroine, simple, modest, 
unself-conscious. She does not wail over misfortune and very 
little makes her happy. Betsy, the little grey goose, is hardly 
less appealing as she sets off so confidently on her travels and 
Miss Lynch shows her gifts to advantage in her clever mingling 
of the fantastic and the mundane, while her nice sense of humour 
bubbles through everything, never spoiling the effect with 
mockery, giving full point to the queer situations in which 
Sheila and the goose find themselves. 
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The other characters are substantial and effective, the 
ballad singer who turns out to be Sheila’s grandfather, the apple- 
woman, the moody boy who carves little creatures out of what- 
ever material he has handy, an apple maybe, or a raw potato. 
These people are life-size and the interplay of one upon the 
other is well portrayed. 

Parents, foster or natural, teachers or, indeed, anyone who 
has children in the house, will, I am sure, find this a perfect book 
for reading aloud, and one to which a fairly wide range of ages 
can listen. Those of 6-8 will thoroughly enjoy it, though probably 
the 8-10’s may like it most, and there must be many a grown-up 
like myself who will find genuine pleasure in reading it. 

The jacket, which is also the frontispiece, is pleasant, and 
helps to set the scene, but I found the rest of the pictures, which 
are mainly portraits of the characters, out of tune with the scope 
and atmosphere of the story. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Rosinson, T. Buwttons. Illus. by Peggy Bacon. 
56 pp. 129, cloth back. Oxford. ‘ 6/- 


There are cats and cats. None of us can fail to be charmed 
by those delightful kitten pictures by C. T. Newberry in Mittens 
and Babette, but the thought of their ever growing up into cats 
is toc painful to be entertained. Peggy Bacon, it would seem, 
inclines towards cats rather than kittens, and in. Buttons she 
shows herself to be a realist. Buttons is indeed a cat of the 
proletariat. ‘‘ He was born in an alley. It was a back alley, 
very far back, behind all the rest of the alleys. It was full of 
broken boxes and tin cans and old shoes. He was born in a 
dust-bin almost full of ashes.” The story shows his evolution 
from an alley cat to a sleek, well-tended “ gentleman” after 
coming into the hands of a little girl who called him Buttons 
because his fur was all in pieces and needed buttons to hold the 
pieces together. 

Peggy Bacon has given us, in vigorous black and white 
drawings, a real living cat with an individuality. 


Topp, B. E’ Gertrude the Greedy Goose. Illus. by 
B. Rabier. 60 pp. 1149, cloth back. Muller 5/- 


I confess that as an artist Rabier has disappointed me. 
The first of his books to be published in this country appealed to 
me because of his extraordinary faculty for putting human 
expressions into the faces of his animal characters. But now | 
feel that he must have produced literally scores of books in 
France because I have an uncomfortable feeling that the pictures 
in Gertrude the Greedy Goose are of stock figures. I seem to have 
seen them all before. They still have their humour, and I am sure 
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will appeal strongly to children. 1 wish also that they had not 
been coloured, for the colour work in this, as in all the Rabier 
books I have seen, is very unsatisfactory. 

Miss Todd tells her story well enough, but the happy 
ending comes as a disappointing surprise, since children will 
expect Gertrude to get “ what is coming to her.” 


Tozer, K. Mumfie’s Uncle Samuel. Mus. by the 
author. 190 pp. 8? 54, cloth backs. Murray s/- 


There never was such a fellow for adventures as Mumfie ! 
Even when he plans to pay a quiet visit to his mama adventure 
dogs his every step. But the brave little elephant, as ever, 
surmounts all difficulties and solves all problems, even those 
involving unknown giants and most mysterious Lurkings 
(you must read the book to know what these are). The eccentric 
and charming Uncle Samuel is kidnapped, but Mumfie and the 
faithful Scarecrow rescue him and all ends well with a reunited 
family. Stories that appear in series have their ups and downs, 
but Mumfie has not failed us in any of his adventures and the 
present volume is at least as good as its forerunners. The illus- 
trations, too, are as delightful as usual. 


Wituiams, U. M. Adventures of Puffin. Illus. by 
Mary Shillabeer. 198 pp. 83x54. Harrap . 5/- 

This is not quite up to the high standard Miss Williams 
set with last year’s Adventures of the Little Wooden Horse. She 
seems less sure of herself, though the new book has the same 
simplicity and she shows again a true eye for the right type of 
adventure and the characters of her modest little heroes. 

Six-nines will certainly enjoy it, and no one can help 
remembering Puffin’s song : 

“OQ! there’s nuffin, nuffin, nuffin’, 
Quite so happy as a puffin 
When he’s busy doing nuffin in the blue ! 
It may strike you that a puffin 
Does an awful lot of nuffin, 
But there’s nuffin that a puffin cannot do !” 

The best chapter in the book is that in which Puffin builds 
a boat for his little friend Wo. This seemed to me near per- 
fection with its nice humour, originality, ingenious invention 
and neat surprises. 

Puffin is a good character, simple, heroic, not very clever 
but persevering unto death. Little Wo, a toy dog, was thrown 
up by the tide on the puffins’ rocks. His faith in Puffin is 
pathetic, but soon becomes a little tiresome. - Puffin is the real 
hero, and I am not sure that Miss Williams might not have 
made a better book if she had stuck to Puffin and his Egg. My 





Books of the Year 


PICTURE BOOKS 
The LITTLE AEROPLANE (Hurdy Gurdy Series) 2/- 
PHEWTUS THE SQUIRREL 2/6 
THE FIVE CHINESE BROTHERS 2/6 
FIRST ANIMAL FRIENDS 3/6 
SHIPS 3/6 
BUTTONS 6/- 


STORIES 
HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS MIMFF 
THE SHIP THAT FLEW CHILD OF CHINA 
(each 6/-) 
BLOW THE MAN DOWN 5/- 


CAPTAIN PEG-LEG’S WAR 3/6 
PEG-LEG AND THE FUR PIRATES 3/6 


INFORMATIVE BOOKS 
CODES AND CIPHERS 3/6 
SECRET SOCIETIES 3/6 
SPEEDING NORTH WITH THE ROYAL SCOT 3/6 
SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY 4/6 
ELECTRICITY TO-DAY 4/6 
THE CINEMA TO-DAY 4/6 
IRON AND STEEL TO-DAY 4/6 
MOTOR CARS TO-DAY 4/6 


All prices are net. 


Oxford Books 
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own curiosity was roused by that unresponsive egg, and I was all 
agog to hear more of it. It was a disappointment when Puffin 
and Wo went off on their travels and left it behind. 

The adventures, I repeat, are well invented, just exciting 
enough to keep young listeners breathless, but with a laugh 
tucked away somewhere all the time, to relieve tension in small 
readers. 

Mary Shillabeer’s illustrations are excellent as long as she 
confines herself to animals. With human figures she fails badly, 
but there are few in this story. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


FOR READERS FROM to to 14 


ARNOLD, RatpH. Sorrel Island. Illus. by Jack 
Matthew. 256 pp. 8x5}. Cape. ° 6/- 


A secret service story with the rather hackneyed theme of 
a would-be dictator of the world and a mysterious and deadly 
death-ray invention. There is freshness in the treatment of the 
plot and the writing, and the book is well produced. It will, no 
doubt, prove absorbing to most boys of about twelve and over. 


Benet, L. Hidden Valley. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
223 pp. 7x54. Harrap . ; , ; 5/- 


This is a really good adventure story, telling of the friendship 
which springs up between an American boy and a Red Indian 
boy who find themselves together in the famous Yosemite 
Valley in California, somewhere about the year 1846. The 
American boy is lost and the Red Indian is seeking the picture 
of a bear which he knows to be carved upon one of the rocks in the 
valley. The boys hunt and fish together, learn each others’ 
languages, and help each other in difficulty and danger. Finally, 
the American boy is found by his father and reluctantly takes 
leave of his friend, who by now has been joined by the rest of his 
tribe. For boys of ten to thireen years of age. 


BLUNDELL, A. Robin Hood to the Rescue. Illus. 
163 pp. 744%. Burns Oates . ; : 3/6 
Robin Hood’s new exploit has no foundation in legend. 
It is difficult to identify this bungling adventurer as the famous 
outlaw, pardoned, re-christened and knighted by King Richard ; 
and still more difficult to picture Little John as a forest ranger, 
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complete with badge ! Despite these defects of characterisation, 
the book is to be recommended for its description of the turbulent 
Welsh Border of these times. The plot is exciting, if improbable : 
two children are carried off to Wales by a party of Bristol slave 
raiders and are followed and rescued by their thirteen-year-old 
brother and Robin Hood. For children of ten to twelve years of 


age. 


Borr, C. Boys’ Book of Fire “faghting. Illus. 234 pp. 
7 x5. Routledge. : 6/- 


Not so well written as this sattinits adie books, this 
new volume is rather scrappy. It covers all aspects of its subject 
and will be welcomed at this moment when many boys have their 
attention drawn to the fire service through their fathers’ work 
in the A.F.S. It describes fire-fighting methods of the past, 
compares them with the methods to-day, describes the elaborate 
equipment for use on land and water. It deals with fires at sea, 
in forests, in the air, among oil wells and in mines. It also 
gives details of the fire service as a career. 


Boyte, K. The Youngest Camel. Illus. by Fritz 
Kredel. 107 pp. 8X5. Faber . ‘ ‘ 3/6 


This is a charming piece of imaginative writing about a 
conceited and poetic young camel who survives an ordeal of 
loneliness and rejoins his mother, whom he loves tenderly. It is 
beautifully produced: paper and print are good, and the illus- 
trations have the right blend of whimsy and reality to suit i 
story. But although the publishers describe this book as “ 
fairy tale of the desert for children of an age to enjoy The Wind 
in the Willows,” it is entirely unsuitable for children. The camel’s 
ordeal is a nightmare that would haunt a young reader for days. 
Securely bound and helpless beneath a pitiless sun, he is rescued 
only to lose his way and witness the awful sight of two vultures 
feeding off a dead hare. He flees in terror and is guided by 
sand dervishes to an oasis where he is subjected to one tempta- 
tion after another, with death from loneliness and fright as the 
penalty for a false step. The happy ending cannot wipe these 
horrors from a child’s mind: this “Camel’s Progress” is for 
adults—not children. 


CHAPLINA, VERA. My Animal Friends. Illus. 
photos. 255 pp. 745. Routledge . . 6/- 
Here is a book which will never gather dust. It will pass 
from hand to hand as an unreturned, regretted loan. Those 
who love direct story-telling, enthusiastically done, will find the 
stories of animals in the Moscow Zoological Gardens some of the 
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most wholesome they have ever had. The second part tells how 
the author fondled a foundling lion cub until it had reached 
the age when the beast had to be caged. Even then the lioness 
still had the attention of her mistress and she became the favourite 
show piece of the gardens. 

The style is fluent and direct. Altogether an admirable 
book ; suitable for boys and girls 11-15. 


DaruinG, F. F. The Seasons and the Farmer. Illus. 
by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 72 pp. 97. Cambridge 6/- 

This is an opportune book and could be distributed widely, 
with advantage, among the many city children who have been 
evacuated, and who are now, in many cases, coming for the first 
time face to face with life on the farm. 

It is indeed a delightful book in which text, illustrations and 
production would seem to have been given equal care. Written 
in a simple, intimate style, it takes the farmer’s year season by 
season, describes the various breeds of cattle and other live- 
stock, and explains why certain breeds are to be found in certain 
districts. It discusses crops, grass and arable land, poultry and 
the minor details of farm life. All these are so treated that any 
young readers of twelve and upwards will be given a very clear 
idea of what a farmer’s life is and why it is. There are a number 
of lovely photographs and many fine engravings by C. F. 
Tunnicliffe. 


» La Mare, W. Animal Stories. Illus. 417 pp. 
81x54. Faber . , ‘ R 8/6 

Walter de la Mare has made a delightful collection of 
animal stories, mainly from folklore sources, and has inter- 
spersed them with old rhymes notable for pawky wit and some- 
times grim humour. To this he has written a long, wise intro- 
duction, pleasantly personal with that quiet quoting of experience 
as illustration rather than proof, which invites us all to pause and 
consider with him the issues he so skilfully puts before us. 

The introduction should be read by everyone who is 
engaged in the work of bringing stories to children. There is 
much in it which may be argued, but that air of quiet tolerance, 
his half-deprecating plea for indulgence, commands thought 
before contradiction. 

The stories are, on the whole, familiar: The Three Bears, 
The Hare and the Hedgehog, Puss in Boots, Whittington and his Cat, 
The Dog and the Sparrow (an old favourite of my own), Mr. Fox, 
and many others. Mr. de la Mare has edited and re-written 
many of them so that they emerge smoothly, while, in general, 
losing little of their original flavour. 

Some one must have been truly inspired over the illus- 
trations, which are woodcuts from Edward Topsell’s Historie 





SHARP EARS 
By JOHN Y. BEATY 5s. net 
*“A most absorbing and sym- 
pathetic account of the 
adventures of a very large 
baby whale . . . excellent 
illustrations.” —The Observer 


THE WISHING BEAN 
By ENID BLYTON 2s. 6d. net 
“Contains six plays . . . all 
cheerful and easily memor- 
ized.”” — The Times Literary 
Supplement, Now Being Broadcast. 


HEAD WIND 
By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


5S. net 

“* This story of pirates on the 
Connecticut coast in 1725 is 
exciting, well written, and 
briskly moving. It has caught 
the spirit and style of Treasure 
Island and should gladden the 
hearts of the practically 
minded, both old and young.” 
—Time and Tide 


PIPE AND DRUM 


By ROSE FYLEMAN 2s.6d. net 
“An anthology of verse for 
young children,which may well 
attractfathers and mothers too” 

—The Times Literary Supplement 


The Puppy called Spinach 
By MARGARET anp MARY 
BAKER 9s. 6d. net 
“The puppy called Spinach 
had decidedly more than his 
proper share of Original Sin 
. . . Spirited and amusing.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement 


Basil Blackwell 


BROAD ST., OXFORD 


LAND FOR MY SONS 

By Maribelle Cormack and W. P. 
Alexander. “This is a most ti 
picture of the American Revolution, 
covering the years 1775 to 1781... 
It is a vivid and accurate account of that 
period, constructed with the right mixture 
of historical and outside interest,””— 
Junior Book Club News, IWlustrated. 7/6 


PUGNAX THE GLADIATOR 

By Paul L. Anderson. The exciting 
story of a young Gaul, who, captured in 
battle, is taken to Rome, where he is 
sold as a slave to a trainer of gladiators. 
“... a book that can always be enjoyed, 
however many times it’s read.’’—Boys’ 
Own Paper. Illustrated. 7/6 


WIZARD OF THE WIRES 
By Helen Nicolay. A life of Samuel 
F. 8. Morse, the inventor of the telegraph. 
“It is a story full of incident and romance, 
descriptive of one of the most important 
developments of modern civilization : 


.. written round a very human personality.” 


—Librarian. Illustrated 7/6 
— OF THE MISSING 


By Maristan Chapman. “ The 
Glen Hazard girls surpass themselves 
in this 'ast series of their, by now, popular 
adventures,”’"—Times Lit. Supp. 6/- 


SIMPLIFIED HOUSEHOLD 
MECHANICS 

By A. Frederick Collins. A wealth 
of practical advice. Tells among other 
things how to repair a refrigerator, what 
to do when a wirdow sticks, and how to 
keep in order sewing machines, lawn 
mowers, electric fans and vacuum 
cleaners. Illustrated. 7/6 


MODELS ANY BOY CAN 

BUILD 
By Joseph Leeming. Containing 
simplified directions which are easy to 
follow, the book tells how to make forty 
scale models, including the Queen Mary. 
Illustrated. 6/- 


RENFREW IN THE VALLEY 

OF VANISHED MEN 
By Laurie York Erskine. An 
exciting Inspector Renfrew of the 
Mounties yarn, introducing desperadoes, 
Indians, sleuthing, hairbreadth escapes. 
Illustrated. 3/6 


THE VANDERLYN 
SILHOUETTE 

By Augusta Huiell Seaman. The 
supreme exponent of mystery stories for 
young readers here combines mys and 
suspense with a unique historical back- 
ground. Illustrated. 3/6 
FIGHTING HEARTS OF 
THE WILD 

By Kenneth Gilbert. Wild life in 
stories so thrilling and yet so realistic 
that we become for the moment silent 
watchers of the unceasing drama of the 
wilderness. Illustrated. 273 pages. 3/6 


D. Appleton-Century Company 
34 Bedford Street London 
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of Foure-footed Beastes, published in 1658. They are quaintly 
decorative and give delightful point to some of the stories. 

It is not a book to read rapidly through and finish with, 
but one to have at hand, a family library book to draw on for a 
story at bedtime, for material for story hours or for its rhymes. 
Most important of all, it is a book for children to browse in and 
they will find it a long time before they extract all the goodness 
out of it. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


DunnE, J. W. An Experiment with St. George. 
Illus. by F. Rojankovsky. 230 pp. 8? x6. 
Faber 6/- 


I felt on beginning this book that it was going to be one 
of those rather pointless if well-written medleys of fantasy 
and cleverness. Good literature, perhaps, but not the real thing. 
But it turned out quite differently. Mr. Dunne has produced, 
after the first two or three chapters, an excellent and exciting 
story, full of inventiveness and imagination, with enough of 
the lore of myth and magic to satisfy the most romantic child. 

The book describes the adventures of St. George, after he has 
married the Princess Cleodolinda, whom he rescued by slaying the 
dragon, and very tremendous adventures they are. No less, in 
fact, than a campaign against a horde of witches, warlocks, and 
other evil creatures, who, under the leadership of Circe, assail the 
neighbouring domain ruled over by the aunt of the Princess. 

Children of most ages should enjoy this book—particularly 
the second half of it, which is fantastic adventure of the best 
kind. 

‘The illustrations by F. Rojankovsky are excellently fitted 
to the story, and the publishers can be congratulated on a pleasing 
piece of book production. 


ENRIGHT, E. Thimble Summer. Ullus. by the author. 
160 pp. 846%. Heinemann. . ° 6/- 


This is unquestionably a real book. The fact that it is by an 
American for and about American children is immaterial. Miss 
Enright’s values are true, her picture is life-size, three-dimensional, 
complete, and so acceptable to any child who can read it It is 
not an elaborate creation, with tremendous background detail or 
vigorously worked up quaintnesses of period or pastoral effects. 
No; it depends simply on the fine presentation of a little girl 
in her natural surroundings, among the members of her family, 
her school friends, the neighbours. Each character in it is 
credibly alive and adds up to one whole person. 

Garnet herself is tremendously and unconsciously alive, 
enjoying her fun, getting angry, frightened, indignant, hurt, 
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rebellious, just as you and I remember being at that age— 
halfway between nine and ten—just as any child may be. The 
events of the story are the natural outcome of her daily life, 
not fabricated excitements. True, she gets shut up all night 
in the public library—but when you’ve read the context you 
will see that even that might easily have happened. 

It is a book which most people will tear through at the first 
reading, for the sake of the story, but at the end they will be 
so haunted by this blissful moment or that, the all too brief 
description of Garnet and Jay swimming in the river whose 
water looked like tea; or the thrilling moment when Eric was 
discovered at the kiln, that they will drift back to the beginning 
and successive readings will be long and lingering or perhaps 
erratic, jumping from one favourite scene to another. 

It is a plain story of that summer when Garnet found a 
silver thimble in the mud at the river’s edge—a lovely summer, 
but probably not much different from many another. The 
thimble played no special part in the days that followed. It was 
just a glorious find, suggesting perhaps that the little girl was 
having a lucky spell. 

The illustrations—by the author—are bright and striking, 
a little more sophisticated than the tone of the text suggests. 

Give Thimble Summer to almost any girl of eight and 
upwards. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


FarRHOLME, E., and Powex1, P. Esmeralda Aboy. 
Illus. 292 pp. 7#5. Heinemann. . ; 5/- 


The four Lorrimer children, whose plans for a sailing 
holiday have gone astray, by a lucky chance become possessed 
of a boat of their own. They become involved in a mystery and 
obtain information that leads to the capture of a wanted I.R.A. 
man. 

But this bare outline of the plot gives no idea of the 
succession of exciting incidents prepared for the reader. Children 
who understand boats will appreciate the navigational difficulties, 
but the account of Mickie’s and Jane’s attempts to sail against 
the tide and of the perilous journey to the Nore with “ poor 
visibility ” and much traffic on the river will undoubtedly appeal 
to many who have never been in a boat. The four children are 
genuine individuals and all of them full of resource and 
originality. They are good prototypes of the modern, go-ahead 
child. The story is well-knit and developed, a compact entity 
whose interest never flags, and the dialogue is in keeping with 
the theme. The markedly breezy and nautical atmosphere and 
style are of great assistance in the creation of a real-life effect. 
Incidentally, there is a good deal of information about “‘ London 
river ” and the river police. 
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Fincer, C. J. Give a Man a Horse. Illus. by H. C. 
Pitz. 318 pp. 8}x5}. Harrap . 6/- 
In this adventure story Mr. Finger has by no means nepeiet 
the quality of A Dog at His Heel, either in his writing or in the 
reality of the incidents. At times he descends to melodrama, and 
his characters are not so convincing as usual. The story is of a 
white boy and his adventures on land and sea with a South 
American Indian friend. These adventures are thrilling enough, 
too thrilling to ring true. I confess to disappointment, the 
greater because I am an admirer of this author’s work. 


GaRDNER, J. How They Fly. Illus. 32 pp. 107}. 
cloth back. Country Life . R ‘ , 3/6 


At first sight this book, which describes the flying mechanism 
of insects, birds and aeroplanes, may seem to be for younger 
readers, but the text is for boys turned twelve at least. It is close 
set and looks formidable. The pictures, on the other hand, are 
very interesting and lucid, showing their subjects in contrast and 
comparison one with another. 


Harpy, A. S. Ships. Illus. by L. scien 24 pp. 
11x84, boards. Oxford . ‘ 3/6 


One has the impression that this is wn as a book of 
coloured pictures, and very attractive pictures at that, showing 
a number of different types of ships from the Empress of Britain 
to a Thames barge. Then a descriptive text was thought desirable. 
This text appears in long lines of small sans serif type and he 
who makes the effort to read it must be indeed an enthusiast. 
Most children will not get beyond the pictures, not that that 
matters, but the book could then have been half its present large 
size. 


Harrison, G. B. New Tales from Malory. Illus. 
by C. Walter Hodge. 216 pp. 8x54. Nelson 5/- 


Anything told by Dr. Harrison is bound to be fresh, 
* scholarly, and told in accurate language. Dr. .Harrison’s long 
association with Elizabethan prose has given to his children’s 
books a certain poise of narrative power inherited from the 
study of English prose at its very best. It would not be an easy 
task to choose out the story of our preference, but that one of the 
White Hart at King Arthur’s wedding would be hard to beat. 
The volume is well printed, on good paper, and well pictured ; 
all this is fitting for a truly good collection of stories about 
knights, ladies and other home-felt far-away things. 
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1939 Winner of the Newbery Medal 


THIMBLE SUMMER (7-1! years) 
by Elizabeth Enright. The adventures of Garnet Linden and her friends on 


their Wisconsin farm. 

** It seems to me that the Newbery Medal truly went to the most distinguished children's book."’ 
—Publishers’' Weekly. 
Illustrated in colour. 6s. net. 


HOBBY HORSE HILL (9-14 years) 
by Lavinia Davis. A Dartmoor setting, plenty of stable-work, gymkhanas, 
horse-shows and hunting make a first-class riding story. Fully illustrated. 6s. net. 


HOLIDAY LUCK (9-14 years) 
by Lorna Lewis. What did the young Marriotts do in the end with their Easter 
holidays?) An enthralling story of che resourcefulness of a delightful family. 
illustrated by Ruth Gervis. 6s. net. 


THE KEEPERS OF ELEPHANT VALLEY (9-14 years) 
by Reginald Campbell. 


Reginald Campbell’s Teak Wallah and Poo Lorn of the Elephants were 
Junior Book Club choices. Illustrated by Jack Matthew. 6s. net. 


SALUTE TO FORTUNE (11-15 years) 

by Anthony Shirley. By sword and dagger Philip Heydon defeated his enemies. 
Witchcraft trials, battles with the Spaniard, life at Whitehall, plot and counter- 
plot make a magnificent story of Elizabethan adventure. Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 








ESMERALDA ! AHOY ! (9-14 years) 


by Elisabeth Fairholme and Pamela Powell. ‘‘ To the Nore!’’ cried the 
Lorrimer children—and sailed there down London river, incidentally assisting 
at the capture of two I.R.A. men. 

“A jolly practical story . . . well told and goes with a swing.’’—The Bookseller 


Fully illustrated. 5s. 
CHUCKWAGGON (11-15 years) 
by Marjorie Sankey. An exciting mystery story concerned with the famous 
Chuckwaggon race at the great Calgary Stampede. Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 


THE SPLENDID JOURNEY (9-14 years) 
by Honoré Willsie Morrow. A stirring pioneer tale of thirteen-year-old John 
Sager’s trail of 1,000 miles to Oregon. Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 


THE RADIUM WOMAN (9-15 years) 

by Eleanor Doorly. A vivid life of Marie Curie from the book by her daughter. 
To read The Radium Woman is to understand the spirit of Poland. Illustrated by 
Robert Gibbings. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘THE BIG GOOSE AND THE LITTLE WHITE 

DUCK (4-7 years) 

by Meindert DeJong. A delightful animal story telling how the big goose 
became the proud guardian of the farm. Fully illustrated in colour. 5s. net. 


MERRY MEET (4-8 years) 
by Mary Kelly Walker. Merry Meet is a lively village where all manner of 
adventures occur. Fully illustrated in colour. 4s. 6d. net. 


ADOLPHUS (4-8 years) 


by Lois Castellain. Have you seen Heinemann’s Carthorse, Adolphus ? 
P = eyes want ten minutes’ laughter | recommend Adolphus . . . .""—Eleanor Graham in the 
VT 
me ee glorious picture-book to chase away the blues.’’—Daily Mirror. 
2s. 6d net. 
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HOLiann, J. Ships ; How They Sail. Ulus. 24 pp. ; 
10} x 7$ oblong, cloth back. Country Life. 3/6 


This picture book with moderately brief and simple text 
describes almost every type of ship, and points out differences 
due to varying functions. Many of the pictures are coloured 
lithographs and the black-and-whites also have character. 
For children of about eleven. 


Hutt, K., and Wurtiock, P. Oxus in Summer. Illus. 
312 pp. 8x54. Cape. 7/6 

The young authors continue the experiences of the Hunterly 
children with their friend Maurice on Exmoor. These are every- 
day open-air adventures set in summer heat amidst a country 
which the authors know and love. 

It is a summer holiday story, rather rambling and lazy in 
pace, about ordinary children and their ponies amidst country 
scenes, but there are excitements, particularly when the 
Hunterlys quarrel with Maurice, with resultant plots, counter- 
plots, spying and disguises. 


James, G. The Blakes and the Blacketts. Wllus. by 
M. Gardiner. 224 pp. 835}. Muller . , 6/- 


There are really natural children in this story of three 
rich children, the Blakes, who become poor (in a relative sense) 
and two poor children, the Blacketts, who become rich. The 
story is a little inconsequent, but it depends chiefly on character 
and everyday incidents, rather than a connected plot. 

Probably this book will appeal chiefly to the middle-class 
child, but within these limits it has real merit. 


Korczak, J. Big Business Billy. MUlus. 253 pp. 
8x54. Minerva Pub. Co. . ‘ ; ‘ 6/- 


It is possible that the title may put some people off this 
book and that they may say, “I don’t want my child turned 
into a big business man.” But that is not really the intention 
behind the book. It does show very satisfactorily, however, 
how to get along in the everyday world. It suggests, for instance, 
that people prefer a pleasant friendly person to one who is so 
engrossed in his own affairs that he can’t remember to smile and 
say “Good morning.” It shows that if a child goes quietly 
into a shop and enlists the help of the shopkeeper in a reasonable 
way, he will be more likely to be allowed to look for what he 
wants. 

The Billy of the title certainly had a talent for business, 
and the way he shouldered the organization of the class library 
is good propaganda for reading as well as most instructive as to 
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what co-operation can do even in a poor district. It seemed 
to me that the book shows young readers how the whole world 
is open to them if only they realize it clearly enough to make a 
deliberate move towards it. It shows the way to independence 
and the need to know what you want if you are ever to get it for 
yourself. 

The author has made the whole story of Billy’s enterprise 
sound thrilling without losing real-life values. He enters into 
small details of the work entailed without fretting the reader’s 
attention by their triviality. 

It is a translation, with the faults of many such. The actual 
language could have been smoothed out in places with advantage 
and some cutting would have strengthened the general appeal 
but it is striking and original and well worth putting into the 
hands of every sort of child in these days of new experiences 
and sudden opportunities. Evacuees may perhaps organize their 
own way out of library difficulties after reading it, and the 
children left in towns may devise some communal life to save 
them from aimlessness and boredom. 

It is mainly for boys of 9-12, though girls will read it with 
interest as well. ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Mason, M. Flame. Illus. by G. L. Thomson. 

150 pp. 84x7. Country Life. . , 5/- 
It is sometimes held that woodcuts are unattractive to 

children. This should not be the case with the fine specimens 

in this book ; of especial delight is the one of the boy walking 

through the rain with the two dogs to the pastry-cook’s. 
The story is splendidly contrived and is written in language 

well suited for children. The dialogue is sharp and conveys 

the conviction of being actual and not invented conversation. 


NeepHAM, V. The Black Riders. Illus. 287 pp. 
81x54. Collins . . ‘ ; ‘ 6/- 
This story relates the adventures of a boy who falls in 
with political conspirators in an imaginary European State. It is 
the sort of story that could so easily have been just another 
boy’s thriller, but it is far above the average. It is well written, 
the events are convincing, and, above all, the characterisation 
is unusually good. Here are living and vital people who remain 

in the mind as individuals long after the story is finished. 


RansoME, A. Secret Water. Illus. 380 pp. 8X 5}. 

Cape . . ‘ , , . . 7/6 
The Ransome books seem to me specially worth recom- 
mending just now when most children’s lives are going on a 
little differently, for they inspire confidence, preach independence 
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and demonstrate undeniably that boys and girls can be self- 
reliant, responsible and capable human beings. 

The Swallows, in the first chapter, are preparing for a 
camping, sailing, exploring holiday with their parents when 
the blow falls. Commander Walker is recalled from leave by the 
Admiralty. The awful suspense which the reader endures while 
the young Walkers lugubriously tidy instead of opening up the 
Goblin, kindles a very real sympathy for them and also creates 
a good atmosphere for the rest of the story. Of course, the 
parents decide to let the children carry on except that the Goblin 
is replaced by a smaller sailing dinghy. 

“You'll be marooned, fair and square,” says their father. 
“* You'll have to depend on yourselves alone. There’ll be nobody 
coming along every day to see that you’re all right.” 

In this breezy and reassuring style the author conveys the 
assurance that his characters can and will carry the thing through. 
Most young readers will feel the inferred compliment, their 
self-respect expanding in response, and since the whole long 
story justifies both promise and faith, they reach the end with an 
eagerness to try these things for themselves. And there again, 
Mr. Ransome scores, for his integrity is such that given the 
circumstances, many children could manage as well as the 
Swallows. 

But even if the opportunities which the Walkers enjoyed 
are far out of reach, the reader need not feel disheartened or 
thwarted, for Mr. Ransome also promises “ Adventure—just 
round the corner,” a bait which has been responsible in this 
world for a great deal of enterprise and activity, not only among 
children. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


SHIRLEY, A. Salute to Fortune. Illus. by C. Mulock. 
272 pp. 72x54. Heinemann ; ' ; 5/- 
This adventure story depicts the life of Elizabethan England, 
including the Court of Elizabeth and the theatre, about the close 
of the century. Philip Heydon, defrauded of his inheritance by 
the villainous Sir Walter, comes to London to seek his fortune, 
and the scenes and characters re-create a lifelike picture of the 
period. The pace is sometimes rather quiet, but the final action 
is exciting. 
The illustrations are in the Elizabethan style, rather stiff 
and decorative. For children of about twelve and upwards. 


Urriey, A. A Traveller in Time. Illus. by eae 
Bray. 331 pp. 8x54. Faber. ; 7/6 


This is a book definitely for the older dimond a very 
fine piece of work it is, for the author has used all her love of 
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The Long Grass Whispers 


GERALDINE ELLIOT. A beautifully illustrated book 
of African Folk Tales collected in the villages of Central 
Africa. The author is a well-known broadcaster to children. 
The illustrations are by Sheila Hawkins. 

Crown 4to. 75. 6d. net. 
A junior Book Club selection for November. 


Under-water Zoo 


THEODORE McCLINTOCK. The under-water Zoo was 
simply a home-made tank with glass sides such as any 
child could make for himself, the animals common creatures 
from neighbouring ponds. But Theodore McClintock made 
his tank a stage and his insects actors in a drama. With 
lively writing and delightful pictures, he sets down their 
habits and antics in this fascinating diary. 

Illustrated by the author, 5s. net. 


My Animal Friends 


VERA CHAPLINA. A wholly delightful and fascinating 
book by a woman whose work was the care of animals in 
the Moscow Zoo Gardens, her hobby to cultivate their 
friendship. Part I is devoted to the bringing up of a 
lion cub in her own flat until it was almost a full-grown 
lion ; Part II tells the story of the author’s special pets, 
among them a walrus and an elk. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


Boys’ Book of Fire-Fighting 


CHARLES BOFF. The author of The Boys’ Book of 
Flying, The Boys’ Book of the Sea, etc., adds another volume 
to his splendid series of boys’ books. This is sure to be one 
of the most popular of all, for what boy has not wanted 
to become a fire-fighter ? Illustrated, 6s. net. 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 
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country life to make the setting, in an old Derby farmhouse, 
true and vivid. 

Thackers had stood in the same place for centuries, had 
belonged to the same Babbingtons who gave their name to the 
plot in Elizabeth’s days. It was still worked by descendants of the 
Tudor farmer and the Church nearby bore testimony to the 
lives and deeds of those earlier generations. hither came a 
Penelope of the twentieth century, in gym. tunic and short hair, 
just the age of a Tudor Penelope who had died young. Mrs. 
Uttley gives the impression of the modern girl as a strange ghost 
walking in upon the Tudor scene, slipping involuntarily in and 
out of the centuries, following breathlessly the working out before 
her eyes of the plot which was to cost Anthony Babbington his 
life. 

It is so exciting and convincing that the reader does not 
pause to consider probability, or the experiment in time, until 
after the whole story is in her hands. Even looking backwards 
after the last page has been read, the effect is too satisfying 
for carping criticism on small points. 

I found it engrossing and judge it to be the best thing 
Alison Uttley has done yet. 

The production is dignified and strong. Illustration is 
unimportant, confined to rather mannered chapter headings 
which do not support the text very well, and suggest that the 
artist regarded it as younger in appeal than I think is the case. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Dinwoopigz, H. Storms on the Labrador. Illus. 
280 pp. 8x54. Harrap. . ‘ ‘ 5/- 


This adventure story is good, but sometimes so lost in its 
setting that the plot is a little confused. It concerns a small 
community in a Labrador river settlement and the chief 
characters are the boy Finley, Cracky, an Indian dog, and Steve 
McCoy, a resourceful if enigmatic lumber-man, trapper and 
fisherman. The story is told with vigour and should appeal to 
older boys. 


Low, A. M. Science in Industry. Ullus. 160 pp. 
9x5}. Oxford . ; ‘ . 3/6 
The peculiar merit of Professor Low is his ability to put 

down the facts of science with lucidity and in a vigorous style. In 
Science in Industry he has shown how, and why, modern industry 

has developed through scientific research, how continuous work 

in the laboratory has pointed the way to new industries and has 
brought about amazing changes in some older ones. He treats 
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THE SELLING 
OF 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


T= selling of books for children has for many years 

been a field in which we have been particularly 
interested, and we have aimed at stimulating a wider 
interest in those books that have some claim to be 
considered of permanent value because they contribute 
something or other that has an appeal to the intelligence 
and bear critical examination from the literary stand- 
point, and from the standpoint of good characterisation, 

imagination, probability or beauty. 


Every such book that is published is taken into stock 
in our showroom, and is read by some member of 
our staff who is particularly concerned with this branch 
of our work. Our catalogues have made bookselling 
history and are in constant reference in many libraries. 


Let us help you in your problems of book selection 
for your junior stock. 


C. COMBRIDGE LIMITED 
9 BULL RING BIRMINGHAM 5 
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of such recent developments as food canning, refrigeration, 
plastics and wireless; surveys the changes in the use of coal, 
the numerous types of steel, the advance of transportation, the 
application of science to farming. For readers in their middle 
teens. 


SANKEY, M. Chuckwaggon. Illus. by Jack Matthew. 
296 pp. 85}. Heinemann. ‘ ; , 5/- 


The author evidently knows Canada well, and in this story 
for girls she depicts the kind of life people live in remote farming 
settlements in the West. There is an attractive English heroine, 
who goes out as “ hired girl” to the Rogers farm, and induces 
the boys to enter and win the famous Chuckwaggon race at the 
Calgary stampede, which is described in detail. For older girls 
and some of their brothers. 


SeaBy, A. W. The White Buck. Illus. by the 
author. 214 pp. 8x54. Nelson . ‘ 6/- 


When a book covers a lovely tract of England like the 
New Forest and by direct observation brings the reader 
ultimately into contact with the Bournemouth postman we may 
be sure that the author must be very sure of himself before he 
attempts publication. This book is good value. It is well written 
and very well illustrated. Not only is the story vividly told 
about the White Buck but it is bound up with the fine yarns 
about the White Buck’s neighbours—the squirrel, the badger, 
the stoat, the otter and the fox. I strongly recommend this book 
for children 12-16. 

















BOOKBINDING IN WARTIME 


We beg to announce to our many clients that our Bindery 

will continue to operate as before—we have made elaborate 

arrangements to carry on, and to give Librarians the same 

workmanship as hitherto. Books at our bindery are 
. particularly safe from War risks. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 


PORTWAY, BATH 
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Notes from the Attic 


THE CHAMELEON Booxs.—This series continues to 
delight us. Four new titles have recently been issued and 
the standard of layout, type, illustrations and charming 
end-papers is retained. But unless my memory fails me 
the paper is not so good as that used in the first four 
volumes. The new titles are Modern Verse for Young 
People ; Stories for Christmas ; A Child’s Book of Carels ; 
and Dickens’ Magic Fishbone, sharing a volume with 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River. 


Our Conrtrisutors.—It will surprise many readers 
to find that Charles J. Finger is not an American but 
was born in Staffordshire. His interesting article in this 
number throws a good deal of light on the reality of the 
scenes he paints in his stories for boys, particularly 
A Dog at His Heel . . . M. Paul Hazard is one of France’s 
foremost authorities on children’s books. His fine analysis 
of the work of Hans Andersen is a chapter from his book 
Les Livres, les Enfants et les Hommes. We hope to publish 
further sections from this book in later issues of The Junior 


Bookshelf. 


BENJAMIN RaBieER.—The death has recently occurred 
of Benjamin Rabier, the very popular French children’s 
book illustrator and author. Generations of French 
children have been brought up on Rabier ; his stories and 
drawings of animals are nursery classics in France. His 
particular merit lies in the very humorous expressions he 
gives to his animals. Until recent years he was practically 
unknown in this country, but Muller and Blackwell have 
published four of his books, the latest of which, Gertrude 
the Greedy Goose, was published by Muller only ten days 
before the artist’s death. 





